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“He hath had regard 
to the prayer of the 
humble; and he 
hath not despised 
their petition” 


Ps. C1L:18 


| the war years when thousands re- 
mained after Mass to pray before the Altar 
and to light special 7-Day Vigil Lights before 
the Blessed Sacrament or some favored shrine, 
the deep-felt desire of the faithful for a spec- 
ial act of sacrifice and a personal offering of 
public devotion was clearly revealed. 
In making similar acts of petition or thanksgiving, 
YOUR parishioners appreciate the convenience and in- 
formality of the ever-ready Vigil Light. It can be turned 
to at any time of the day or evening—either before or 
after Mass, or on passing visits to the church. 
More—the Light, which is an unquestioned induce- 
ment to prayer and devotion, serves the purpose of 
providing funds for the church. It frees the pastor 
from the unwelcome and onerous obligation 
of always “talking money,” and enables him 
to devote his limited time at Masses to 
exhortation and instruction. 


ye 4 Light is the original votive light—it is the registered 
trade name of a light made only by Will & Baumer. 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Inc. 


Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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| CHURCH AND ALTAR’ 


church is usually built above the level of the surrounding 
ground, so that you must go up steps to enter it: you 
think of the ‘‘gradual psalms’’: of pilgrims going up 
to Jerusalem, going up to the Temple; you think of 
F mountains — Sinai, Horeb — as the places of vision, 
» where man enters into communion with the divine; you think of 
how among the various races and cultures of history a mountain 
» has been regarded as the abode of the gods. 
| And it is a climb, it requires effort, endurance, courage: the 
| Ascent of Mt. Carmel; the temple is not to be a den of thieves: 
| you enter its more rarefied, its purer atmosphere, in order to wor- 
ship God and be with God: you leave behind you the world of 
greed and avarice, the noise and bustle and self-seeking, that deafen 
| the spirit to the voice of God. 
' At the Scala Santa in Rome you mount the seemingly interm- 
' inable steps on your knees: in spirit it should be the same with 
every church, for Terribilis est locus iste: This place is a place of 
awe: the house of God and gate of heaven. 

But once inside, though you have entered with awe and humil- 
ity, you must keep your head high; for there are more steps lead- 
ing up to the sanctuary, and more again to the altar; and it is to 
| the altar, with its crucifix and its tabernacle, that your eyes are 
_ drawn. “I have raised my eyes to the hills,’”’ sings the psalmist, 
| “whence help shall come to me”; and again, ‘““To thee have I 
| raised up my eyes, who dwellest in the heavens.’ 

The Christian is no Uriah Heep: conscious of his own nothing- 
© ness and his own sin, conscious of the fact that he lives in a fallen 


' ‘This is the second in a series of four essays on sacramentals and sacramental 
» symbols. — ED. 
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world, he is yet conscious too, and above all, of the fact that he 
and it are redeemed; and that from the mountain, from the altar, 
life pours down. 

But the altar is as yet far from him, far away in the east, where 
the Sun of justice rises, and there is the new dawn, the new life, 
the re-birth of the world. First of all he must go into the bap- 
tistery;* and he must go down into the baptistery; because, as St. 
Paul explains, in baptism we go down into Christ’s death, down 
into the tomb, into the deep waters, that pride and greed and self- 
idolatry may be killed in us and in the womb of the waters we 
may be re-born. 

It is a tragedy that the ritual of baptism is so little known, so 
seldom seen: the driving out of evil first from the ‘‘creatures,” 
water and salt, and then, when they are thus sanctified and turned 
into the vehicles of God’s power, the driving out of evil (Exi, 
Satanas) from the human being, and the entry of the holy Spirit, 
so that heaven is already within this body and soul in germ. If 
the weekly baptisms cannot be made into a major parochial ecre- 
mony, second in importance only to the Mass and attended by all 
the faithful, at least the faithful should be encouraged to learn, 
and thence to live, the ceremony for themselves. 

So the candidatus, the white-robed one, emerges from the waters 
and now mounts the steps, into the new life which God has given 
him. And all about him he finds the evidences, the characteristics, 
of that new life. When he enters the church he leaves behind him 
the world of evil and greed: he does not leave behind him the 
earth and its fulness, which are the Lord’s. Whether he is in a 
great Roman basilica or in a simple country village church he will 
find essentially the same things. Here are stone and wood carved 
into praise; here is water transformed into a blessing; the sun's 
rays may envelope him in gold (for he has left the darkness behind 
him and is a child of the light) or, caught in the magic of stained 
glass, may glitter down upon him like a thousand jewels (for this 
is the heavenly Jerusalem whose walls are all of precious stones 
and whose towers are built of gems). Here he will find the objects 
proper to all the senses hallowed and turned into praise: the 


"For the already baptized Christian there is the confessional. 
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CHURCH AND ALTAR 


rhythms and colors of paintings, sculptures, hangings and vest- 
ments; the music of song and organ; the smell of the upward- 
wreathing incense; the use of the body in gestures and movements, 
in the handling of material things used in worship; the use of 





he 
r, 


" the lips in the mystery of words. 

i Nothing is easier, in a world which has lost its sense of wonder, 
4 than for these things to lose their vitality, their meaning. Words 
m lose their magic, their evocative power, and degenerate into dead 


f.- labels; gestures lose their vitality and become empty forms. But 
in the church, words and gestures and all the other material 


. things are pressed into the service of the ever-living sacrifice of 
i the altar, into the praise of the Beauty ever old and ever new; 
- and if sacrifice and altar are realities to us, these things should 
: preserve their reality too. 


: It should not be, for the Christian, a matter of surprise that 
tf I the things which in the Church’s liturgy are so rich in symbolic 
value should historically speaking have wholly utilitarian origins. 





r Nor should it be surprising that Christian symbols should have 
ne their counterpart in pagan religions throughout human history. 
; On the contrary. 

Human nature is everywhere and at all times essentially the 
ers : ’ : 
st same, with the same essential needs and desires and dreams. It is 
= only to be expected that those needs and desires should find every- 
“h where substantially the same sort of symbolic expression (e. g., 
she in sacrifices pagan, Jewish, Christian) ; and it is equally only to 
7 be expected that God, who made human nature and who fulfilled 
‘ll its desires precisely through the unfolding of a series of historical 
‘ed events, should cause those historical events, and even the minutiae 
Ba of their historical setting, to be at the same time a continuation, 


ad a final flowering, of the symbolism through which man’s longing 
for such a fulfilment had for so long been expressed. 


ied 

es Thus the circumstances of Calvary were in fact determined by 
on the accidents of Roman and local custom at the time; but in the 
ne Cross you have also the gathering up and fulfilment of the age- 


the old symbolism of the Tree. It is the same with the Christian altar. 
In the earliest days the Mass was offered in private houses, and 
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therefore on tables similar to that on which the family ordinarily 
took their meals: a wooden table, and you are back again at the 
Tree symbol. Later, in the catacombs, tombs or slabs of stone 
were used; and again you have, in the first case, St. Paul’s idea of 
being buried with Christ that we may walk in a new condition 
of life (Rom. 6:3-5), and in both cases the symbolism of the 
Rock which is Christ, the lapis angularis, the Cornerstone. In the 
Old Testament, the passing of the Israelites through the waters 
of the Red Sea is, for St. Paul, a prototype of baptism; and the 
manna and the water from the rock, which gave them food and 
drink, are the prototype of the Christian Supper: they drank of 
the spiritual rock which went with them: and the rock was 
Christ (1 Cor. 10:1-12). 


Wood, tomb, the rock which gives forth life-giving water: all 
these are symbols of re-birth, of that “‘newness of life’’ of which 
St. Paul speaks. The wood is the tree of life: some primitive 
tribes, as Jung points out, buried their dead in hollow trees that 
they might live again. The tomb of the martyrs in the catacom) 
throws the mind back to that other tomb from which Christ rose 
again to glorified life. The rock gives forth that water of re-birth, 
“springing up into life everlasting,’’ of which our Lord spoke to 
the Samaritan woman (John 4:14). 


All three are thus mother-symbols, the womb of life: we go to 
our mother (God, the Church) not in order that we may hide 
ourselves away from life, but that, having found freedom and 
renewal, we may be able to go forth again and face life, and in 
the end find life in its fulness. 

The same motif recurs in the white linen cloths (you think 
again of the candidati, the white-robed ones, at baptism) which 
are spread over the altar; and in the cross which surmounts it. 
The Greek cross, with its four equal arms, is the symbol of per- 
fection, entelechy, attainment; the Latin cross, plunging down 
into the earth which is yet fully to be redeemed, is the symbol of 
the dynamic redemptive process: nondum finis: we are not yet at 
the end of the journey; the dragon is still mighty, the way is still 
dark. How are we to complete the process? A clue is given us in 
the candles which stand beside the cross. 
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Here again the origin is utilitarian: it was necessary to have 
lights in the catacombs in order to see. But the symbolism is 
amazingly rich. The candle is of beeswax: brevis in volatilibus est 
apis: the “‘bee is an inconsiderable creature, and yet there is a 
world of sweetness in the harvest he wins’ (Ecclus 11:3); the 
candle itself is upright, straight, white (‘‘candid’’ again), it gives 
out both light and warmth (‘‘candor’’ signifies both whiteness 
and glowing heat), it consumes itself in praising God. 

Here is a sort of synopsis of the Christian life. We are not to 
give up hope because we are so inconsiderable: starting indeed 
precisely from humility, we are to try to have these same qualities 
in ourselves, and to use up our own lives, creatively, in praising 
God and in spreading about us the light of truth and the warmth 
of love. 

Creatively: the completion of the process of redemption within 
us and in the world as a whole is not a negative thing: a dour 
Kantian service of duty for duty’s sake, a loveless concentration 
on the eradicating of vices as though the end of life were simply, 
through the expulsion of evil, to leave a sort of flawless emptiness, 
a vacuum. 


Let there be light; let there be love: the candle flames and glows; 
when a human being gives himself to the infinite consuming Fire, 
the dross is indeed burnt away in him, but there is left, not a vac- 
uum, but the infinity of life and of love. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 








THE CHRISTIAN ALTAR 


T the heart of the Christian life stands the altar. For us 
the altar means life, redemption and resurrection. At 
the altar we find fellowsmip with Jesus Christ who 
was crucified, is risen, and is coming again. The altar 
is our passage from death to life. There is no grace 

given to man but flows from the inexhaustible riches of the altar. 


Like the children of Israel we are a people of the altar. Our life 
as a community comes from the altar. It is the source of our spir- 
itual nationhood. Born on the altar of the Cross, the people of 
God renews itself day by day at the altar. 

The Christian lives in the shadow of the altar. From birth to 
death we are continually gravitating towards the altar. The young 
cleric, about to be raised to the order of subdeacon, chooses Christ 
irrevocably by advancing to the altar.* On the altar the monk lays 
the parchment which contains his religious profession. Before the 
altar the consecrated virgin is espoused to Christ. The nuptials of 
God’s children have always been held before the altar. The Chris- 
tian is a man of the altar. 

The Christian altar did not appear suddenly. It was long in the 
making. Before the dawn of history man made the altar. As the 
truth about God and his relation to God broke upon his con- 
sciousness, man hastened to k-uild the altar. And from that mo- 
ment until the end of time the history of mankind will be the 
history of the altar. Think how this is true in the case of the 
Jewish people. The altar was not only the place where they 
offered worship to God. It was also the center of national unity. 
When the Jews lost the altar, they lost their nationhood as well 
as their religious unity. In a far deeper sense is the altar the pivot 
of Christian history. The Christian altar is not only a symbol 
of unity. It both symbolizes and effects the unity of the people 
of God, a unity far surpassing political or racial unity. When 
Christians could gather around a common altar, they were indeed 
one people. 

It is in the rite of ordination to the order of subdeacon that we find the 


words, ‘‘Altare quidem sanctae Ecclesiae ipse est Christus’ (the altar of holy 
Church is Christ Himself) . 
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THE ALTAR 


' The Christian altar had its beginnings in the first altar ever 

’ built by man. As we stand before the altar today we are mindful 
of this. Our sacrifice is the culmination of the countless offerings 
made by all the just men of the Old Law. ‘“‘Do Thou deign to 
regard our offerings with a favorable and gracious contenance, 
and to accept them as Thou wast pleased to accept the offerings 
of Thy good servant Abel, and the sacrifice of our father Abraham, 
and that which Thy great priest Melchisedech offered to Thee, a 
holy sacrifice, and a spotless victim.” 

If the Old Testament was a religion of altar and sacrifice, it 
was only that men might be prepared for the altar and sacrifice of 
the New Law. All the altars of Israel, from the primitive altar 
of earth erected by Moses at the foot of Mount Sinai to the richly 
ornamented altar in the temple at Jerusalem, all were figures of 































the present time, the New Covenant of God with his people. 
We can learn reverence for the altar as we contemplate the pious 
* Jew before his altar. For him the altar, though built by human 
hands, was the throne of God. Merely to touch it was to be made 
holy. ‘Seven days shalt thou expiate the altar and sanctify it, and 
it shall be most holy. Everyone that shall touch it shall be most 
holy” (Ex. 29:37). 
The gift placed on the altar was sanctified merely by contact 
with the altar. Our Lord rebuked the Pharisees for their lack of 
' understanding on this point. ‘““Woe to you, blind guides, who say, 
* ‘Whoever swears by the altar, it is nothing; but whoever swears 
by the gift that is upon it, he is bound.’ Blind ones! for which is 
greater, the gift or the altar which sanctifies the gift?’’ (Matt. 
23:18). 
The altar was the meeting place of God and His people. Here 
in the form of sacrifice man fulfilled the elementary duties of 
| religion: adoration, atonement, thanksgiving, petition. In the 
holocaust an animal was killed and completely burned, the smoke 
of the victim ascending to heaven, a symbol of total self-sur- 
render to God. There was the sacrifice of atonement in reparation 
for sins committed. By food and drink offerings the devout Jew 
thanked God for his daily bread. The ascending cloud of the 
incense-offering symbolized man’s prayer rising to God. 
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Nor was all this vain observance. Had not the Lord said to 
Moses: ‘“You shall make an altar unto me, and you shall offer 
upon it your holocausts and peace-offerings, your sheep and oxen, 
in every place where the memory of my name shall be; I will come 
to thee, and will bless thee’’ (Ex. 20:24)? 

This union with God by offering sacrifice at the altar was 
completed by the sacrificial banquet which followed the offering. 
You must think of God as the host inviting the one who had 
offered sacrifice to be His guest. The Lord returns part of the 
sacrificed animal as a sign of the bond of peace and friendship 
that has now arisen between them. The altar has now become 
the Table of the Lord. 

The altar was also the meeting place of the people, the rallying 
point of the religious community. One altar and one people. When 
three of the twelve tribes threatened to build another altar, they 
were rebuked for disturbing the national unity as well as for false 
worship. “Depart not from the Lord, and from our society, by 
building an altar beside the altar of the Lord’’ (Jos. 22:19). 

The altar was a symbol of the people themselves. Moses built 
an altar with twelve inscriptions corresponding to the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Ex. 24:4). When the prophet Elias repaired the 
altar of the Lord, “‘he took twelve stones according to the number 
of the tribes of the sons of Jacob’’ (3 Kings 18:31). Thus one 
and the same altar was a sign of God and His people, the meeting 
place of the Creator and the creature. 

But all this is only a shadow of the good things to come. 
““‘When Christ appeared as high priest of the good things to come, 
he entered once for all through the greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made by hands (that is, not of this creation), nor 
again by virtue of blood of goats and calves, but by virtue of his 
own blood, into the Holies, having obtained eternal redemption” 
(Heb. 9:11-12). Jesus Christ, the eternal High Priest, ascends the 
altar of the New Covenant and “‘by one offering he has perfected 
forever those who are sanctified” (ibid. 9:14). 

The altar of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech give way to the 
“greater and more perfect tabernacle’’ of which they are but the 
signs. Shadows, figures, types — all are swept aside to reveal theit 
glorious fulfilment, the Christian altar. 
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THE ALTAR 


If we wish to appreciate the significance of the Christian altar, 
let us ponder well those familiar words of the Roman Pontifical: 
“The altar of holy Church is Christ Himself.’’ The altar is Christ! 
If the altar is the meeting place of God and man, then indeed 
Christ is the altar. For in Christ not only do God and man meet, 
they are one. There can be no more perfect symbol of Jesus Christ 
than the altar, for the altar expresses perfectly His mission of 
mediator. Uniting man with God and man with man, He is the 
cornerstone of the New Dispensation. Christ is the altar upon ; 
whom we lay our works and our prayers, uniting them with His 
eternal Sacrifice. ‘“‘In Him and through Him the gifts of the faith- 
ful are offered unto God” (Roman Pontifical, rite of ordination). 

Christ is the altar around which our lives as Christians must always 
gravitate if they are to have value and significance for eternity. 


The Christian altar is also the throne of God. Here on the altar 
Christ, the divine King, the Pantocrator, becomes present on earth 
through the eucharistic Sacrifice. Even without the tabernacle the 
aitar has always been considered the throne of Christ. And since 
the altar is the throne of Christ, we have another reason for say- 
ing, ““The altar is Christ,’’ for the throne symbolizes the person 
of the ruler. The Christian ought to approach the altar-throne 
with a more profound reverence than the Jewish high priest 
approached the Holy of holies.’ 


Christians have never had difficulty seeing their altar as the 
Lord's Table. The sacrifice of the New Law was instituted against 
the background of a family supper. Our sacrifice is also a banquet. 
“Take and eat.’’ “‘All of you drink of this.”” The difficulty has 
rather been to see nothing but the table, to forget the altar. The 





great eucharistic heresy has been to deny the altar in favor of the 


*This aspect of the altar is more clearly expressed in the Eastern Church. 
The most characteristic feature of the Eastern Church is the iconostasis, an 
elaborate screen or wall, entirely cutting off any view of the sanctuary or altar. 
Directly behind the Holy Door of the iconostasis is the altar, the ‘‘throne.’” The 
Eastern Christian is so filled with reverence and even fear of the altar that he 
stands at a distance from it. No one below a deacon dare touch the altar. And 
even the deacon dares to approach the altar through the Holy Door only at 
certain specified times. This mystic veneration of the altar is such a part of the 
Eastern spirituality that the Eastern Christian could hardly feel at home in a 
church where it was lacking. Surely this veneration of the altar must be remem- 
bered by all who are concerned with the reunion of the Eastern Churches. 
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communion table. There must first be the sacrifice, then the sharing 
in the sacrifice; first the altar, then the fruit of the altar. 

Modern devotion insists too little on this point. St. Paul is 
altogether explicit on the sacrificial aspect of Communion: “Are 
not they who eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar?’’ (1 Cor. 
10:18). “As often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you 
proclaim the death of the Lord, until he comes’ (tbid. 11:26). 
Every day at the altar during Mass the Church puts these words 
on our lips: ‘“That as many of us who shall receive the most holy 
body and blood of Thy Son from this altar in which we are 
participating, may be filled with every heavenly grace and bless- 
ing.’ 

Consider how the Roman liturgy uses the symbolism of the 
altar in its worship. The altar is the center, the focal if not the 
physical center of the church. We may say that everything is for 
the altar, even the church building itself. Raised above the level 
of the people, it stands between heaven and earth. If elaborate 
super-structures have risen above the altar, drawing the eye away 
from the altar itself, this is contrary to the spirit of the liturgy. 
The ideal altar, that is, the altar as conceived by the Roman 
liturgy, is a table of stone, ready to receive the sacrificial gifts. In 
a wealth of ritual the Church lavishes her love upon this altar, 
for ‘‘the altar of holy Church is Christ Himself.” 

First of all, there is the consecration of the altar. When the 
Church sets out to consecrate the altar, she employs all the riches 
of her liturgy. Two main objectives are seen in the consecration 
rite: first, the ‘“‘Christening’’ of the altar, making it to be “‘an- 
other Christ’’ by holy water (its baptism), holy oils (confirma- 
tion) and holy words. And then the Church identifies the altar 
with the members of Christ, the people of God. In the center of 
the altar are plaoed the relics of the martyrs. Thus we are reminded 
of the unity of the Christian Sacrifice, that the martyrdom of the 
Head is the source of all martyrdom. In solemn procession the 
relics are carried to the altar while the choir sings, ‘““How glorious 
is the Kingdom in which the saints rejoice with Christ!’’ 


*We speak of the “Sacrament of the Altar,”” but what is usually and inade- 
quately meant is the sacrament on the altar rather than the sacrament of or 


from the altar. 
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THE ALTAR 


It is not difficult to see the meaning of all this. The consecration 
of the altar is the union of Christ and His members, the nuptials 
of Christ and His Bride, the Church. The sacrifice of this holy 
altar will henceforth be the sacrifice of the whole Christ, Head 
and members.‘ 

If the Church makes such a solemnity of the consecration of the 
altar we are not surprised to find many signs of her devotion to 
the holy table in her daily worship. An age impatient with sym- 
bolism has forgotten or made light of these gestures of holy 
Church. But an understanding and appreciation of them will make 
us approach the altar with renewed devotion. 

The most frequent and most unmistakable sign of love is the 
kiss. No less than eight times during the holy Sacrifice the offi- 
ciating priest bends low to kiss the altar. Although the kiss seems 
to be a sign of veneration for the relics enclosed in the altar, we 
must see a deeper significance in the gesture than that. The fre- 
quent repetition of the act reminds us of the bridal relation 
between Christ (the altar) and His Church (the priest). 

Especially significant is the kiss of peace immediately preceding 
the sacrificial banquet. The kiss, symbolizing the Christian love 
of the assembled faithful, proceeds from the altar. The celebrant 
first kisses the altar which is Christ and then kisses his brethren. 

The Christian altar is God’s masterpiece, the cornerstone of the 
New Dispensation. As we stand before the altar today, we realize 
the fulfilment of all the sacrifices of old. We are living in the 
fulness of time. Yet time is not the goal of life. Only in eternity 
is our destiny as Christians fully realized. 

And so the altar here on earth is not the final altar. There is 
still another altar, and that is the altar of the Apocalypse. In his 
vision of heaven St. John beheld the final, glorious fulfilment of 
the Christian altar. ‘“‘And another angel came and stood before 

“Besides the relics entombed in the altar, there are other symbols of Christ's 
members in the furnishings of the altar. The altar cloths, the vesture of the 
altar, according to the Pontifical, are ‘‘the members of Christ, namely God’s 
faithful; with these the Lord is clothed, as it were, with precious vestments 
as the psalmist says: ‘The Lord is king, he is clothed with beauty.’ ’’ This last 
symbolism is particularly striking in the case of the antependium. Here we see 


the Lord Christ clothed with the precious vestments of His martyrs, confessors, 
and virgins, as the Church celebrates their feastdays. 
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the altar, having a golden censer; and there was given to him 
much incense, that he might offer it with the prayers of all the 
saints upon the golden altar which is before the throne’’ (Apoc. 
8:3). And upon this altar he saw a “‘lamb, standing as it were, 
slain’’ before whom the four living creatures and the twenty-four 
elders fell down in adoration. And under this altar he saw ‘‘the 
souls of those who had been slain for the word of God. .. . And 
they cried with a loud voice, saying, ‘How long, O Lord, dost 
thou refrain from judging and avenging our blood. . .?’ And they 
were told to rest a little while longer, until the number of their 
fellow-servants and their brethren who are to be slain, should be 
complete” (ibid. 6:9-11). 


Christ is the altar in heaven as well as on earth. ““‘We have a 
high priest who has taken his seat at the right hand of the throne 
of Majesty in the heavens, a minister of the Holies’’ (Heb. 8:1). 
Upon the golden altar of heaven are offered the prayers of all the 
saints. The relics of the martyrs in the altar of heaven are not 
dead ‘bones, but “‘the souls of those who had been slain for the 
word of God.’ The altar of heaven is still abuilding. The num- 
ber of those who are to be slain for the word of God is not yet 
complete. The Body of Christ, who is the altar, is growing, until 
the number of the elect is complete. 


Every day at the altar here on earth we look into the past and 
see our liturgy to be the culmination of man’s efforts to offer 
sacrifice since the beginning of time. But we also look forward to 
the bright day of eternity and know that our liturgy is one with 
the worship of the saints in heaven. In the Canon of the Mass, 
the priest bends low in reverence before the altar and prays: ‘‘Most 
humbly we implore Thee, almighty God, bid these our mystic 
offerings to be brought by the hands of Thy holy Angel unto Thy 
altar above, before the face of Thy divine majesty... .” 


Our altar on earth is one with the altar in heaven. Our altar is 
the meeting of heaven and earth. Here at the altar our worship is 
joined with the worship of heaven, for both in heaven and on 
earth, the altar is Christ. 

JOHN M. BEHEN, C.PP.S. 
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SHARING CHRIST’S MASS 


ECAUSE of its supremely appropriate theme, ‘“The 

Christian Priesthood,’’ the Dubuque National Liturgical 

Week last summer brought into prominent and clear 

focus what might perhaps be called the key-principle 

of our contemporary liturgical apostolate, whether you 

view it in a doctrinal sense, or in its implications for practical 

daily life. Instinctively, it seemed, that goodly cross-section of 

Catholic America warmed to the topic as this was gradually un- 

folded under the direction of competent leaders; and at the end, 
left not the slightest doubt as to its profound appreciation. 


To all practical purposes, this latter had been evoked by the 
several presentations of the laity’s share in holy Mass, most fre- 
quent and meaningful point of contact with Christ’s priestly 
work for the generality of Catholics. Understanding this more 
clearly, in the sense of Catholic dogma, and furnished with a 
more complete and satisfying program of reaping its fruits, on 
the moral side, the Dubuque audience was obviously pleased and 
edified and deeply stirred by what they saw and heard. The Mass 
as not only Christ's sacrifice, but theirs too, and indeed, all the 
world’s, was a prospect holding the most tremendous practical 
potentialities, not only for their individual and personal welfare 
and spiritual uplifting, but also for that of all their fellows, their 
country, the very fabric of society around them, in these por- 
tentous times. 


An attractive vista indeed, and fraught with hope and consola- 
tion; yet at the same time, carrying with it the danger of a too 
human method of approach, interpretation. Despite its infinite 
possibilities for our spiritual rejuvenation, individually and col- 
lectively — after all, it is our Lord’s great Act of Redemption 
continually renewed — it remains inevitably and essentially mys- 
tery; indeed, the very Mystery of mysteries, in our holy Catholic 
faith. Ardently as we may wish to plumb the rich depths of its 
spiritual meaning, in the end, we know, even our very best efforts 
can catch but the faintest glimmer of its inner scintillating gran- 
deur. 
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Hence the importance, it would seem, of constant and careful 
emphasis upon the Mass as Christ’s sacrifice primarily, our own 
only secondarily, and in consequence of His. Not His alone, 
indeed, even primarily: but His and that of His Church, to which 
we are joined by bonds of grace: ‘‘He in us, and we in him.”” The 
practical utility of thsi consideration becomes evident, for instance, 
as soon as you begin to assess the possible advantages to be derived 
from that more “‘active and intelligent participation’’ which Blessed 
Pius called ‘‘the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.”’ 

Sharing Christ's spirit, in other words, is what we should look 
for as the first fruit of our participation, and in proportion to the 
depth and intensity and sincerity of our personal effort therein. 
Sharing the spirit of immolation and self-abasement that He bring; 
to the offering of Himself and the ineffable love for His Father 
and all mankind that is there articulate, as well as the mysterious 
sentiments of praise and adoration of God’s majesty ever rising 
therefrom, all this is surely connoted by the sainted Pontiff’s 
classic pronouncement, now the veritable watchword of our con- 
temporary liturgical revival. 

The practical value for the latter of this emphasis is of cours 
unquestioned, and far-reaching. Perhaps its most striking result 
is to be discerned in the “‘spirit’’ of Gregorian chant, the Church's 
own accompaniment for her ideal type of Mass, psychologically 
speaking. Authorities generally agree that, musically, this form of 
praise and praise is far removed from what our human emotions 
would select, if left to themselves, and considering the grandeur 
and sublimity of the ideas involved. It is subdued, restrained, 
soberly reserved and disciplined even in the most joyous and 
festive occasions, such as Easter Sunday. 


So too with the various prayers, readings, ceremonial actions 
themselves, that form the exterior “‘visage’’ of the Mass: they ar 
essentially formulas expressing this mysterious cumulative Chris- 
tian sentiment of worship and immolation evolved by Christ and 
His Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, as distinct from the senti- 
ments and thoughts and ideas we as individual human worshippers 
might otherwise wish to voice. 
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SHARING 


So in speaking of the advantages to be derived from better 
techniques of popular participation in the Mass, for example, in 
our apostolate, this special distinction should be kept in mind. 
The Church has given us these visible, tangible means of sharing 
in the Sacrifice, not that we may thereby read into them our own 
thoughts and aspirations, but rather that thereby we become more 
“attuned’’ to the thoughts and aspirations of Christ our Head, 
leading us in His sacrifice. They help us, indeed, to keep under 
strict control, if need be, the onrush of merely human sentiment, 
the clamor of merely subjective pious desire and intention, which 
we do better to confine to times and places other than this supreme 
moment of Christ’s own official worship in our name. 


Or as the present Holy Father says so strikingly in Mediator 
Dei, our main thought at Mass should be, as far as personal effort 
is concerned, to realize the word of the Apostle: “‘Let this mind 
be in you which ts in Christ Jesus.’’ Indeed, even though ‘“‘men’s 
talents and characters are so many and diverse’’ as to prevent their 
accomplishing always the ideal in outward participation, rubrically 
speaking, they can tsill truly ‘‘participate in the Mass and share 
its fruits’’ simply by trying their best to have this ‘‘mind’’ of 
Christ Jesus in His offering. 

And incidentally, in the same connection, Pope Pius further 
admonishes us of the necessity of carrying this “‘mind’’ of the 
sacrificing Savior into our daily lives, our habits of personal living. 
Thus to be “‘liturgically minded” (as runs a curent cliché) would 
mean, and surely before all else, our willingness to assume ‘‘the 
character of victim, denying ourselves as the Gospel commands. . . 
freely doing penance . . . in a word, undergoing with Christ a 
mystical death on the Cross,”’ outside of Mass as well as during 
its actual offering (cf. Mediator Dei, par. 108). 


And in order to accomplish this most readily, the sacrificial 
spirit that pervades the content of the eucharistic prayers and les- 
sons and chants should become our own. As we join in them, 
with all the faith and understanding and devotion we can sum- 
mon to the task, we become most truly united with Christ and 
His Church, in thought and sentiment, even in outward articula- 
tion, as far as in us lies. But even should we fail, through human 
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weakness, or other circumstances beyond our control, to make 
these lofty aspirations our own, all is not lost. Christ’s great 
Prayer is still ascending to the Father on our behalf, ably seconded 
by His Bride the Church; and His Spirit still with Him, inter- 
ceding and speaking in our behalf ‘‘with ineffable groanings.” 


So there is much to console and strengthen the liturgical apostle, 
in this view of the Mass. On the one hand, continued widespread 
apathy regarding that “‘active participation” liturgists everywhere 
seek to restore, does noz necessarily connote spiritual loss or even 
deterioration: ‘‘unliturgical’’ congregations may still be sharing 
“the mind of Christ’ to the best of their abilities, as they offer; 
despite their silence and apparent lack of enthusiasm. On the other 
hand, in congregations boasting the very finest and most complete 
degree of outward participation, there still may exist a great de- 
ficiency in interior sacrificial disposition. In fine, our efforts in this 
apostolate must surely be directed at restoring among our people 
the grasp of principles’ such as the cardinal one above referred to, 
together with its ascetical implications, as a ‘“‘primary and indis- 
pensable’’ phase of the contemporary liturgical revival. 


W. MICHAEL DUCEY, O.S.B. 





1Cf. Fr. Howell's able enumeration of these in the April WORSHIP. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


THE CHURCH AND THE STORE-FRONT 


fortunate than country pastors, so it is considered a promo- 

tion to be moved from the “‘sticks.’’ A country parish, how- 
ever, puts something in a priest’s heart which is never quite satis- 
fied when he comes to live in the city. If he has been at all inter- 
ested in his country charge, he has usually acquired a taste for 
knowing his flock directly and personally. He is apt to treasure 
the spiritual opportunities that spring from frequent, informal 
and immediate contacts between the shepherd and the sheep. 


CG ‘fort pastors, traditionally, are supposed to be much more 


Happily, in many city parishes this certain bit of contact is 
continued. Much of it is supplied through organized church activ- 
ities; some of it by systematic house-to-house visiting. Where the 
people take their religious duties fairly well for granted and are 
used to the standard American set-up of church, rectory, convent 
and school, the question of direct and immediate contacts is not so 
urgent, or at least not so noticeably in evidence. 


A very different situation prevails when urban neighborhoods 
are invaded by large numbers of immigrants, from the traditionally 
Catholic countries, who are startlingly different in language, out- 
look and cultural ways from the older established American in- 
habitants. Religion in their homeland may have been a matter 
much more of social usage than of personal conviction. They come 
from regions where people are Catholic simply because they are 
normal human beings; where the faith, by and large, does not 
have to be maintained against any active opposition from non- 
Catholic sources, where few people question you too intimately 
as to your religious practice provided you are baptized and married 
in the Church and observe a few basic religious customs. 


Though the Church does not always imply for such people the 
sense of loyalty that it does for those who have struggled for 
generations against heresy and persecution, the Church in their 
homeland is there, near to them and on all sides of them. They 
are in close daily contact with its visible forms. They are used to 
being waked by church bells and called to brief prayer by the 
Angelus. They are used to pilgrimages, shrines, processions and 
sacramental objects of devotion and to the company of the saints, 
even if they are slow in imitating their virtues. The Church, for 
better or worse, is part of the atmosphere in which they live and 
move. 
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For them it is a strange and, as it were, uncanny experience t) 
arrive in a land where you need to look for the Church, where yo 
must be wary lest the edifice you enter with the pulpit and statug 
and stained glass windows — perhaps even an altar and con. 
munion rail — turn out to be a Protestant place of worship, | 
remember the feeling that came over me in my youth when I fir 
visited London after three years of seminary life in Cathol 
Austria: the sense of strange desolation as I entered Westminst, 
Abbey and realized that the sacramental Lord and the holy Sx. 
rifice itself were permanently banished — since centuries — fron 
that sanctuary and its ancient altars. 


Many a sober second-thought has come to American Catholis 
as we reflect at the losses suffered among the Italians who cam 
to our shores, a couple of generations or more ago. Do we wis 
the same thing to happen among the people from other Lat 
countries, such as Mexico and from Puerto Rico, in our cities today’ 


We are extremely disquieted by the inroads certain evangelic 
sects have made among these people, such as among the Puem 
Ricans. I heard recently of one small Protestant mission whid 
has made 267 converts from the latter people since it was estab- 
lished a couple of years ago. When I turned on the radio la 
night I listened to a Puerto Rican woman minister haranguing he 
people — in English — to come to the Savior and be converte 


What have these sects to offer to these immigrants? The meage: 
est sort of religious fare: a set of ideas and motives quite alien t 
their experience and tradition. They can offer them only th 
minimum of sacramental life, and they make heavy demands fo 
support. They hand them a stone instead of bread, even though 
the stone is artfully decked up to resemble a genuine loaf. Th 
churches they provide for them are store-front churches, devoil 
of dignity and beauty. 


All this is true, but is outweighed by the simple fact that wha 
the missionaries offer these people is there, right at hand. The stow 
opens on the busy streez. Its show window is decked out with th 
familiar sights of sacramental religion, holy objects, etc. Th 
visitor is assured of an immediate and ultra-cordial welcome. 1 
is treated as a long-lost brother who has returned to the Father! 
house. Literature, visual aids, recreational features are at hand 
The worship offered him is alien but it speaks in his own accent 
and it greets him with open arms. The store-front church or centt 
helps mightily to do the job. It is a modern, practical inventiot 


Reflecting on these matters, I have often asked myself why, thes 
cannot the Church in this country make more use of such a metho 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


for reaching souls in the city? Note that this is a very modest 
) proposal: I would in no way consider it a substitute for the solid 
work of the settlement house or organized community center. We 
jis already making bold use of the trailer chapel in the rural 





wh 
C 






districts, where infinitely greater obstacles to any sort of welcome 
have to be overcome. I personally see no reason why the Catholic 
store-front mission cannot become a recognized feature in our 
) American pastoral life, where the circumstances call for it. Three 
) obvious functions can be performed by such a method. 


1) It can serve as a catechetical center for popular doctrinal 
instruction. Every now and then you see a sign displayed: “‘A 
Free Lecture on Christian Science’: just one lecture, gratis and 
attractively arranged. It ought to be as easy as that for the new 
arrivals in our midst to find out about the Catholic Church. Drop 
Din at the center and hear a good talk; meet a priest who will 
explain Catholic teaching to you; ask for some good books and 
pamphlets; see an interesting visual exhibit; join a study group. 
Priests who work among the Puerto Ricans report their alert 
interest in good catechetical teaching. The truths of the Catholic 
faith come easily and naturally to these people; they are not 


clouded by old inheritances of misunderstanding and prejudice, 
as in the case of the average non-Catholic, 


2) The store-front center can serve as a vestibule to the church 
itself. Through its ministrations the stranger learns of the parish 
church; how the church operates in the United States; times for 
Mass, confessions, etc. Through it he learns of the Catholic school 
— which implies, of course, a corresponding readiness on the part 
of the school to welcome his children to its classrooms. The 
decorations and other features of the center can remind him of the 
Church’s liturgical year: a reminder painfully absent in the sec- 
ularized world around him, and thereby again direct his mind 
and heart toward the liturgical worship of the Church itself. It 
can help him to become acquainted with Catholic marriage legisla- 
tion, U.S. Catholic history, the type of Catholic organizations, 
etc, 


3) Finally the store-front can serve as a center for a certain 
degree of Catholic community life on a modest scale; at least it 


} can create a sense of fellowship among the Catholics of the neigh- 


borhood and direct old and young to suitable means of recreation 
and social living. It can be a direct adjunct of the rectory in learn- 
ing the composition of the parish; the interests and occupations of 
the parishioners, their dangers as well. Why could it not serve to 
encourage interest in Christian art. 
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It would be easy to multiply suggestions, but I do not wish tp 
belabor the idea: merely to draw attention to its possibilities, and 
to start, I hope, a certain degree of inquiry into the best and mos 
practical methods of establishing that direct and constant contac 
with the Catholic people coming to our cities that is the only 
alternative to their mass apostasy. The Paulist Fathers have already 
achieved a most gratifying success with their information centey 
in New York and Boston. 

I do not think of the store-front plan as something to be under. 
taken lightly and without proper responsibility. It would call for 
the prudence, zeal and constant attention of a priest or group of 
priests who would specialize in that type of apostolate. If the 
masses are not brought to the Mass, which is the heart of Catholic 
life, we are defrauding the Savior of His very purpose in establish. 
ing the eucharistic Sacrifice. If the masses throng our churches, 
they can be brought to the Mass with little difficulty. But if th 
masses do not find their way to the church — and under their 
abnormal circumstances it is difficult for them to find their way 
thither — then we must bring the Mass to the masses: viz., to 
the mind and hearts of the masses, through means that will pro- 
vide an avenue to the Mass from the street corner by means of 
immediate contact and popular instruction. The store-front plan 
seems to be such a means. If there are better proposals, let us 
speedily hear of them. 

JOHN LA FARGE, S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE' 


HE Catholic Information Center in one of the larger cities 
inaugurated a custom several years ago which has proved not 
only very helpful but extremely popular. Sometime during 

the period of instructions, the prospective converts, along with 
any Catholics who wish to attend, are taken through one of the 
large downtown churches where everything in the church and the 
sacred vessels used in the various rites are explained to them. ‘‘We'll 
even let you see how harmless the confessionals are,’’ says Father. 
“We'll let you go inside and examine them, and we'll show you 
where to kneel and where the priest sits.” 

The tours are primarily for non-Catholics, but more and mort 
the Catholics are joining them. The people meet on a specified 
evening and the priest leads them from the very entrance of th 


*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP, 
to any address designated, will be paid for every item printed. — ED. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


thurch, explaining the holy water stoups, the baptismal font, why 
S, and e genuflect, what the Poor Boxes mean, and then he explains the 
| most Begtations of the cross. The statues, which are often misunderstood, 
ontat Mere taken out of their misconceptions and placed in their true 
Only Pposition in the worship of the Church. 

lready in the sacristy the sexton has laid out everything which is used 
enters Hyn the services of the Mass and Benediction and the people gather 
Syround in a great circle while the priest goes from one object to 
another, holding it up for all to see while he explains it. Then 
hey are led into the sanctuary where the altar and tabernacle are 
“pointed out and their purpose described. As the ones gather there 
who are soon to be baptized, one can’t help but think that He has 
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tholic B been waiting a long time for some of them. Some are young, some 
blish- & middleaged, and others quite old, and they have come from all 
rches, | creeds, finding at last security on the Rock. 


| Father tells them to go back to the pews and Benediction will 
follow immediately. There are, perhaps, three hundred people on 
this tour, and they watch with great interest as Father comes out 
z., to ® wearing the cope, which he has explained to them. They know 
| pro- now about the incense, and about everything connected with 
ns of § Benediction, and it will be the same when they go to Mass the 
plan next time; some of the strangeness of the liturgy will be gone. 


if the 
their 


* Way 


let uy These church tours are of great help to the prospective converts 
and they are of great help likewise to many Catholics who have 
dle not had the opportunity to learn these things, or who did not take 


the trouble to read about them or study them. It is surprising how 
many Catholics there are who do not know answers to simple 
questions about the ceremonies of the Church, and these tours 
provide a splendid opportunity to learn. 
cities This custom of the church tour is becoming well known in 
d not — certain parts of the country, and people ask about the date ahead 
uring — of time in order not to miss it. Each church tour attracts a greater 
with — number of people, and that means that continually more people are 
f the & learning some elementary things at least about the liturgy of the 
d the § Church. 


We'll 
the. f OUR COVER DESIGN 
you 

UDITH is one of the Old Testament women whom the 
mort § | Church in her liturgy extols as a type of the Blessed Virgin. 
cified Indeed, it is rewarding to read through the Book of Judith, 


f the chapters 8 to 16, and discover in how very many respects her 
virtues and words find their parallel fulfilment in those of Mary. 
Judith was hailed as ‘‘Blessed by the Lord above all women on 
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earth,”’ as the “‘Glory of Jerusalem, the joy of Israel, the honor of 
her people,” for ‘‘by his handmaid God hath fulfilled his mercy, 
which he promised to the house of Israel.’’ In fact, almost all th 
motifs of the Magnificat are already sounded. 

But there is a special reason why Judith serves as an appropriat 
type of Mary in her assumption. The Holy Father, in declaring 
the Assumption as a dogma of faith, called attention to the far 
that it signifies the final and complete triumph of the human ne 
over the author of death and corruption. As Judith, the mog 
humble, chaste and fair among Israel’s women, cut off the head 
of the enemy of her race, so Mary by her assumption crushed th 
head of the enemy of all humanity. 

Thereby Judith foreshadows also an aspect of Mary that mud 
of popular art and devotion neglects: she who is the “‘sweet Vir. 
gin Mary,”’ is likewise “‘terrible as an army drawn up in battk 


array.” For “‘the almighty Lord hath struck him (the enemy), and 


hath delivered him into the hands of a woman.’’ 
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Blackfriars at Cambridge University. — REV. JOHN M. 

BEHEN, C.PP.S., is the Chaplain at St. Agnes Hospital, Fond di 
Lac, Wisconsin. — REV. W. MICHAEL DuceEy, O.S.B., of & 
Anselm’s Priory in Washington, was secretary and chief promote 
of the National Liturgical Conference and its Weeks during tk 
first years of their development. — REV. JOHN LAFARGE, SW. 
of the America editorial staff, and spiritual director of the Liturg 
cal Arts Society, is perhaps most widely known for his two books 
on the racial question. 
+ 


For the second successive year WORSHIP has received the firs 
prize Gold Medal of the American Catholic Press Association « 
the best edited Catholic periodical in the field of professiond 
journals. We are profoundly grateful to the CPA for the hone 
conferred. Our readers, we know, will share our joy. At the sam 
time, no one is more keenly aware than the ediotr himself of th 
inadequacy of our efforts to the task of liturgical propaganda thi 
needs doing in America. 


year and a half, 8,000 constitutes a dismally small figure in term 
of the total Catholic population, or even in terms of the numb 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of clergy and religious of America. After a quarter of a century, 
we are still struggling to overcome basic misconceptions and 
prejudices; on every level. The liturgical apostolate in America 
has, by and large, not gotten beyond the “dying of the seed’’ 
stage. And if it is to bear sound spiritual fruit, that “‘dying”’ 
requires of liturgical apostles a spirit of self-sacrifice, and of gen- 
erous effort that may seem wasted if judged by any human stand- 
ards. 

Our Holy Father has solemnly assured the Catholic world that 
the liturgical apostolate is the most important task of our age, and 
of every age. For it is the primary realization of Christ’s redemptive 
work. Our cooperation in it is an act of faith — and of hope; but 
unless charity, which is patient and kind, governs our labors, we 
shall have betrayed our trust. Charity: itself too on every level; 
and in respect to every other effort honestly undertaken to promote 
Christ’s cause. The paragraphs of Mediator Det in which Pope 
Pius XII speaks of the relation of private devotions to liturgical 
worship deserve our prayerful meditation. Not iconoclastic de- 
istructiveness, but a broadening and deepening, according to the 
theology of the sacraments, of whatever foundations already exist, 
will enable the structure of Christian living to be built in due 
strength — and in due season. 

* 


Spending a day at Lourdes, and witnessing the sensational 
success of Fr. Peyton’s Rosary Crusade in England, drove home to 
me, as nothing else has done for years, the above thoughts. 
Actually, a similar train of thought had governed our choice of 
the new name for our magazine. ‘““Worship’’ is broader than 
“liturgy.’’ The latter is the highest and best form of worship, the 
divinely given exemplar and norm of all worship. But it cannot 
be achieved in a vacuurs Whatever contributes to developing a true 
spirit of prayer and of worship will ultimately, and with proper 
direction, serve the cause of the liturgy. 

Fr. Peyton's crusade is laying foundations of common, public 
prayer. It is recalling people to an awareness of God, and to an 
understanding of the mysteries of Redemption. We can but pray 
that it prosper: and pray likewise that the liturgical apostolate 
may some day have a Fr. Peyton of its own, to fire the zeal of 
pastors and people in a “‘crusade of the Mass.”’ Because it is greater, 
and involves a fuller grasp of doctrinal and ascetical principles, it 
will be more difficult of achievement. It will require years of pre- 
paratory work, in school and home and pulpit, if the result is to 
be something more than a mere multiplication of observances. 


® Filling pledge cards will not mean much towards living our bap- 
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tism and confirmation, toward consecrating the world in whig 
we live to God. Our task lies big before us. May our joy i 
wrestling with it never slacken: it is a precious privilege to wor 
so directly with Christ. 


€ 


Your editor is spending the summer months in Europe, to enliy 
the further contributions of European theologians and liturgisy 
to observe, and to attend several important liturgical conferences of 
scholars and pastora] iiturgical leaders. A brief stay in any oy 
country affords, of course, no justification for writing about tk 
state of the liturgical apostolate there. But some few notes, abou 
things personally seen and heard, may prove of interest to oy 
U. S. readers. 


We landed in Ireland on June 3. The first Mass I attended wy 
a Missa Recitata, in a secondary school for boys at Glenstal Prior 
near Limerick. About a 100 boys prayed the usual responses ané 
prayers, like veterans. Tc achieve a greater sense of unity, a specid 
altar had ben set up close to the congregation. (This I found tok 
a quite general practice — even in Anglican cathedrals in England 
And in some instances, such portable altars were versus populum 
There can be no questioning the psychological effectiveness of this 
practice, especially if the celebrant consciously celebrates as leads 
and spokesman of ‘“Thy holy people.’’) At the epistle, an acolyt 
rose and read it to the people in English: convincing in its sim 
plicity and directness. 


A day at Cork, with our pioneer associate editor, Fr. Jame 
O'Mahony, O.F.M.Cap., head of the philosophy department i 
the University, and a much loved spiritual director of the students 
(A working-man in the train said of him: “Sure, and he’s th! 
cleverest man in all Ireland!’’) Planned some future articles for! 
WORSHIP. 


To Mount St. Joseph, the Cistercian (Trappist) abbey a} 
Roscrea. The temptation was great to pass it by, in order to watth 
the greyhound races at Limerick Junction — whose attractions the 
same working-man eloquently exponded to me. But that would 
have meant missing Fr. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. A late vocation 
he had been professor of mathematical physics at Dublin Uni- 
versity, and engaged in atomic bomb research in Vienna. Nov 
teaches dogma to the monastic theologians. Highly respected by| 
Irish thelogians for his solid spiritual writings. He promised to 4 | 
a year's series of ‘‘meditations’’ on the seasonal liturgy, beginning 
this December. — According to the new constitutions of the Irish 
Trappists, approved by Rome, ‘‘more ample Mass vestments’’ at 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


how obligatory for them! — The ‘Sanctus candle’’ at Roscrea 
nd elsewhere. 
' A very pleasant day at Maynooth Seminary. Found much 
friendly understanding, and willingness to collaborate with Wor- 
SHIP: more particularly by Dr. McGarry, editor of The Furrow, 
and Dr. Montague, head of the liturgy department in the Semi- 
ary and for the Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Maynooth, center of 
rish theological scholarship. High standards of seminary instruc- 
ion. — Was startled by the seminarian who served my Mass: 
T‘Have you a special rite, Father?’’ At least he didn’t ask the 
question after the Mass. — Weather cold. That evening I realized 
a romantic hope: I stretched out slippered feet to a comfortable, 
sweet-smelling turf fire in the hearth! 

In discussion with members of the faculty, they pointed out 
that a strength of Irish Catholicity is to be found in the Irish 
“parish spirit’: manifests itself even (and sometimes most strik- 
ingly) in sports. A deep-rooted custom of working by ‘‘teams,”’ 
according to parish groups. A promising foundation for liturgical 
action. At the same time, there seems to be no love for common 
public prayer or song. Result of historical developments (private, 
secret Masses) ? Hardly of racial temperament: for the Welsh, of 
‘same basic Celtic strain, are passionately devoted to community 
singing in their chapels. (With Fr. Ivor Daniel, himself a Welsh- 
man, I listened, from outside, to such a Welsh chapel service in 
North Wales. Deeply moving religious experience. Song like pow- 
erful waves of sea. St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, not to speak of 
Pius X, would have been heartily pleased. ) 

The chant movement, nevertheless, is making steady progress. 
Schools have annual local and national competitions. Every Sun- 
day a Mass sung in chant by some seminary or monastery is 
broadcast over the national network. The new Servite foundation, 
Our Lady of Benburb, established by the Chicago (Our Lady of 
Sorrows) province, has a chanted Mass daily. 

Churches in Dublin: crowded on weekdays. Presence at Mass 
regarded as highest daily desideratum. Angelus recited publicly on 


| Streets, in trams, etc. Sign of cross made often. Christian mode of 
| greeting. An atmosphere of faith and piety, and of religious prac- 


tices, Edifying — and exhilarating to a visitor from a country 
where Puritan tradition still obtains that religion should be kept 
a private concern. Yet, what if a person is removed from this 
atmosphere? And such a large percentage of youth of Ireland do 
leave the country. Does pastoral care sufficiently strive to root 
extant piety in an informed virtue of religion? Received conflict- 
ing answers, 
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First Mass in England: Holyhead, No. Wales. Before prayy : ist! 


after low Mass priest announces: ‘‘Let us pray for the conversing it 
of Russia.”” Widespread custom. Bene. — Altar breads in Englani 
(also France and Spain) both for priest and people about hii 
again as large as ours, and somewhat thicker. Again, bene. Thi 


Eucharist was given us by Christ under the sign of bread as a sub. 


stantial food of life; one would scarcely suspect as much, to judgiy 
from some of our tiny, transparent wafers, that dissolve in th 
mouth before they can be swallowed. The importance of main. 
taining (or restoring) sacramental signs! — Altar boy proudy—. 
wears a large and handsome bronze medal, suspended from a rif} 
cord around the neck: a reward he received from national acolytsf 


society of St. Stephen, for six months of faithful service. Wel 
organized society; Cardinal Griffin wrote excellent foreword w 
their manual, pointing out sacred dignity of their function, et 


At Prestatyn, with Fr. Ivor Daniel, arriving Sunday evening 
Sung Compline (vested boys’ choir alternating wtih people), fo. 
lowed by some rousing hymns, and Benediction. Then, ever 
Sunday, a friendly parish gathering in the hall, at which pastor 
first gives a fatherly, chatty talk, about affairs of parish; followed 
by some form of recreation, social visiting, or dancing, until abou 
16. — Next morning, I had the parish Mass: a good Missa Rei. 
tata. — In back of church, a lectern, on which lies open a larg 
family Bible. People are encouraged, when making a visit, to real 
a chapter or so. Sacrament of the altar; sacrament of the word, — 
Sign in Fr. Daniel’s sacristy: ‘“To Priest Visitors. 1) Please sa 
the Mass of the day at the high altar on weekdays. 2) Please giv 
the faithful an opportunity of joining in the Missa Dialogata 
3) Please make yourself at home in the rectory.” 


To Chester, where Fr. Howell had come to meet me, accom: 
panied by Rev. W. Rafferty, pastor of St. Wulstan’s in Fleetwood, 
Lancs. An English Hellriegel. Perhaps best results of any English 
parish, in congregationally recited and sung Mass. After 12 yearn 
of effort! His Sunday evening devotions draw crowds; he wil 
write an article about them for WORSHIP. 


Three days touring southern England with Fr. Howell, in 
“Jenny,” an ancient vintage pygmy car. Fr. H. as good a mechani 
as liutrgist. And a delightful companion and guide. What a man! 
Sang Salve Regina in the glorious old pre-Reformation cathedrals 
and abbey and collegiate churches: sotto voce, if necessary, or in th 
crypt: to claim again for Mary, at least in some tiny measure, patt 
of her dowry. Exquisite beauty of Cotswold villages and country: 
side. Pubs serve pleasant ale, stout, or bitters (never did ge 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


At Birmingham, dinner with Fr. Drinkwater, editor of The 
ower. Due to his influence, as superintendent of schools, dialog 
ass and community singing (especially by children) are fairly 
ommon in the Birmingham diocese. Prayed at Newman's grave, 
t Oratory house a few miles out of city. At Oscott College (Sem- 
Mnary), good talk with Msgr. Davis, president of the English 
“Liturgy Society and theology professor. He too will contribute to 


1p W.— Learned that Bishop of Plymouth recently urged all his 


Gurishes to sing Mass XI in common. 
Next day to Harvington, famous priests’ hiding place in Refor- 


‘Pjnation times. Fr. John Crichton, editor of Liturgy, pastor of 


Jrarby church. Collaboration assured. —Prinknash Abbey. First 
Jespers of Corpus Christi. Constant stream of visitors, who 
‘ ‘retreat’ here in atmosphere of prayer, whether for a few hours 
ir a few days. Monks raise own silk, weave it and make it into 
Westments. Also sell their own production of pottery: but designs 
z pottery statues and crucifixes weak; vestment designs much 

etter. 
4 Corpus Christi at Downside. Have nowhere seen a more dig- 
mified and splendid pontifical Mass: without slightest impression 
jof “drill.” Monks in choir alternate with 450 boys in pews: fills 
ithe huge abbey church with resonant divine praise. A TV pro- 
gram of such community worship would be more effective propa- 
iganda than a dozen articles. — For private Masses, small box 
‘with small altar breads on each credence table; at offertory server 
‘offers bread(s) to priest.— Simple table high altar. Another, 
smaller altar of Blessed Sacrament, somewhat higher, directly 
‘behind it. At services, curtain hides Blessed Sacrament altar; cur- 
‘tain pulled aside at all other times. Good solution, if adapted, for 
problems connected with parish altar versus populum. — In pro- 
cession for pontifical Mass, single figure of thurifer leads, swinging 
censer at full length of chain: billowing clouds of smoke. Sign! 
— Deacon (subdeacon?), also walking alone, solemnly carries the 
Gospel book. Sacrament of the word! — Vernacular hymns dur- 
ing Corpus Christi procesion. — Good talk, about theology and 


“liturgy, with Dom Illtyd Trethowan, and Dom Sebastian Moore, 
new editor of Downside Review; also with Dom Ralph Russell, 


and with the lay secretary of the People’s College movement, who 
place great stress on liturgical formation of members. Article. 
Donald Attwater, came up from Cornwall, joined Fr. Howell 
and myself —and Jenny. Visited “Roger Capel’’ near Bath. 
Arrived at Oxford: interesting session with Fr. Conrad Pepler, 
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O.P., editor of Life of the Spirit, and with his co-worker, F,, 
Illtud Evans, O.P., editor of Blackfriars, next day in London, 
who had just come back from France. Multo simpatico: both of 
them. Fr. Evans has had considerable success in giving missions 
based on sacramental theology. WORSHIP readers may hope to 
hear from both. Splendid exhibitions of liturgical MSS and books 
in Bodleian Library, including Leofric Missal. 


In London, stepped into Westminster Cathedral in time to hear 
boys’ choir sing psalms of Vespers. Musical repertory and per. 
formance among best, if not the best, in the world. Credo at Mass 
sung congregationally. Failed to see de la Bedoyere of the Catholic 
Herald (off to Africa) and Fr. John Fitzsimons, editor of New 


of the Clergy Review. But fulfilled wish of quarter century in 
seeing Fr. Martindale, S.J., grown old in wisdom and in kindness 
to his fellow men. Walls of his room covered with faded and new 
photos of hundreds of people. Discussed possibility of re-editing 
his excellent book on the collects of Sunday Masses. He is the 
grand old ‘uncle’ of the liturgical movement in England: but old 
only in years. — A visit with Mr. Finberg, translator of collects 
and ordinary of the S & W missal. Enlisted his future assistance 
for Liturgical Press publications. 


Train to Ramsgate: Dom Bede Winslow, editor of Eastern 
Churches Quarterly; and Dom Wilfred, procurator, guestmaster, 
vestment maker, and friend of many years. At nearby Minster 
Abbey this spring, first consecratio virginis since Reformation. 
Mass at Mauston Airdrome, American, in neighbor hood. In after- 
noon, Canterbury Cathedral, where I was again edified by the dig- 
nity of Anglican worship, and by the possibility of chant in Eng- 
lish. Fortunate to join party of Cardinal Griffin and Cardinal 
Gilroy, who were being shown newly discovered crypt chapel of 
St. Gabriel, with wonderful old frescoes from Norman times. 


Only a week in Ireland, and another in England. Three times 
that period would not have sufficed to meet all the persons and to 
visit the places that deserve mention in a liturgical itinerary. For 
the present, my sincere thanks to all for the great charity shown 
me. I believe we in America are in a better position to accomplish 
liturgical reform in the practical order for the simple reason that 
our religious “traditions” are not so explicit, nor so restrictive. 
But we can surely profit from the liturgical thought of Irish and 
English theologians and spiritual writers. It was my hope to enlist 
the help of some of these men. Their charity in responding to my 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


requests equalled their charity to my person. American readers of 
WoRSHIP will, I am convinced, have reason to join me in gratitude. 


+ 


I hope to report, suinmarily, on my jauntings in France, Italy 
and Germany in future issues. A very brief stay at Montserrat in 
Spain afforded the thrilling experience of a vast crowd of pilgrims, 
from all parts, alternating with the famous boys’ choir in chanting 
a Sunday high Mass. I was assured that a considerable percentage 
of Catalonian parishes regularly sing and have mastered from two 
to four chant Masses. Under the circumstances, the “‘headline of 
the week”” in connection with the Barcelona Eucharistic Congress 
becomes all the more paradoxical: ‘‘Silent 1,000,000 Attend 
Legate’s Mass’” (London Catholic Herald, June 6). And this 
despite the example of previous congresses, despite the encyclical 
Mediator Det which was issued in the meantime, and despite the 
general tenor of the talks given at this very Congress. 


¢ 


In accord with the pleas of the recent Popes for an enlightened 
and alert laity, prepared to take their place within the Church as 
devoted and dynamic apostles, St. Catherine’s Library and Book- 
shop, Green Bay, Wisconsin, each year sponsors a Labor Day 
weekend devoted to presenting the principles of apostolic action 
for the laity. This year the leadership course will present Rev. 
Richard H. J. Hanley of St. Mary’s Church, Flushing, Long 
Island, as guest speaker. 


Throughout the weekend, living in the spirit of the Liturgy will 
be stressed, with the concomitant norm of whole Christian living 
that such implies. Time is allotted for work and recreation, in- 
formal discussion and private meditation. For these few days, all 
participating in the weekend will be able to concentrate on the 
joyful experience of Christian communtiy living. 


The weekend officially opens at five o’clock Friday afternoon, 
August 29, with a festive dinner; registration fees and other pre- 
liminaries can be taken care of any time after 2 p.m. The course 
loses Monday afternoon with the blessing of travelers. 


* 


The September issue of WORSHIP will again be of regular size: 
48 pages, 
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CATHOLICISM AND THE WORLD TODAY. By Dom Aelred Graham, 
O.S.B. David McKay Co., New York. 1952. Pp. 234. Cloth, $3.00. 
Dom Aelred Graham has written a book that will probably “convert” 

more Catholics than non-Catholics. It will not stir up much controversay 
but will stir up the grace of God within us. Dom Graham’s book is the 
kind of literature a practical student of theology and philosophy wants to 
read and can enjoy thoroughly. For it helps him to understand not only 
what the truths are but how they work. For the priest, it is a valuable 
review of his dogmatic theology, with a dip into his philosophy, bringing 
new strength to his conviction that Catholicism is as timeless as truth 
and consequently for the world, today as yesterday, a vital need. 

Both priests and laymen, however, while viewing their Catholicism 
with greater respect will question their sales-technique after reading this 
new book. Dom Graham considers carefully and honestly the needs of the 
world today and then, without pressure but persuasively, suggest the 
answer as it can be found in the teaching of Christ and His Church. And 
as the reader considers them with him, he is led to agree that ‘“‘we our- 
selves need to be converted — not, it is true, from heresy to orthodoxy, 
but from proneness to evil, from egoism and overconfidence, from the 
moral and intellectual shortcomings that mar the Christian integrity 
even of the best, and so make us, in thought and speech and action, as 
yet so un-Catholic.” 

What is Catholicism’s solution to the perplexities of our time? It is 
quite a question to answer in two hundred and sixty-four pages, as the 
author readily allows; but the reader will gratefully acknowledge a deeper 
understanding of these perplexities and a firmer faith in the possibility 
of their solution, as he is brought face to face with the stark simplicity 
of the answer, “God made me to know Him, love Him and serve Him in 
this world, and to be happy with Him forever in heaven.” The answer 
is simple but the meaning behind it requires deep probing; and the probing 
becomes a co-operative exercise as author and reader lift layer after layer 
of commonly accepted phraseology, to see what is beneath “the rights of 
the individual and the demands of the community,” “freedom and author- 
ity,” “faith and reason.” 

To read this book is to see more clearly the difference between Catholi- 
cism and secularism, Catholicism and Protestantism, Catholicism as it 
should be and Catholicism as it is. It is to see also the real possibility of 
Catholicism exerting its influence, once again, after the manner of Christ, 
personally and sacramentally, with infinite charity, on the world today. 
Widely known as a lecturer in England, the new Prior of St. Gregory's, 
Portsmouth, R.I., will soon become familiar and friendly to the men of 
this country, secularists, Catholics and Protestants who are trying to 
build unity on truth and charity. 


Arisaig, N. S. Rev. Peter A. NEARING 
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(HRISTOPHER’S TALKS TO CATHOLIC PARENTS. By Rev. Daniel 
L. Greenstock. Templegate, Springfield, Ill. 1952. Pp. xiv-274. Cloth, $3.75. 
This book is certainly the most adequate one-volume guide to Christian 

parenthood that I have ever read. Begining with “parental obligations” 
ind “preparation for parenthood,” it takes one through the various stages 
of children’s development, in their physical, psychological, mental and 
spiritual aspects, up to the children’s own choice of a vocation and their 
possible parenthood. For this reason, the book should prove very useful 
aot only to actual, but potential parents; and engaged couples might well 
find out from this realistic treatment of the tasks of parenthood just what 
they are engaging theruselves to do in married life. 

The book is very helpful, as one would expect from a priest-author, 
about children’s religious training and home instruction. But it is even 
more to be recommended for its concrete, sensible, satisfying and thor- 
oughly Christian suggestions as to sex education; for its treatment of the 
problems and needs of adolescents; and for its use of the real contributions 
of modern psychology as to finding the possible origin of various bad 
habits in a child’s fears, sense of insecurity or neglect. Father Greenstock 
shows why such a cause might have produced such an effect and what 
parents can do about it, in a really enlightening and helpful fashion 
(without any of those implications of “monsters from the Freudian 
dep” which too often seem only to smear the whole idea of family life). 

There are two rather cdd omissions: I could find no suggestions for 
teaching children the Christian understanding and use of suffering, and 
no suggestions as to helping one’s children find the kinds of work in the 
world (if they have no vocation to the priestly or religious life) by 
which they can best serve God and their fellow men. The author tells 
his readers to point out to their children that every one has a vocation, 
but he offers no guidance as to how to positively carry out the Christian 
vocation in the world. 

But no book can cover every aspect of parenthood and child training, 
—and the best recommendation of this book for parents is to say that 
reading it has persuaded two parents to order Dr. Greenstock’s other books 
for their children! 

Conception, Mo. Mary Perkins RYAN 


THE CRAFT OF PRAYER. By Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 5th Impression. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. Pp. vi-106. Paper, $1.50. 
This small book consists of a series of talks or conferences given by 

Fr. McNabb at various times. Hence it is not an orderly presentation 

of the craft of prayer, but it is, nevertheless, an excellent one. The talks 

are simple and clear, filled with provocative sentences which make one 
wish that the author had written volumes instead of these short talks. 

Nearly half of the book treats of the Our Father to which he has a very 
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fresh approach. The lay man who wants to know about prayer and hoy 
to pray well will get a great deal from this reprint of Fr. McNabb) 
book; and priests and religious will receive rare stimulation. 


Chicago, Ill. Rev. Gerarp P. Weber 


THE STORY OF A SOUL. The Autobiography of St. Thérése of Lisieux, 
New and revised translation by Michael Day, Cong. Orat. Foreword by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Vernon Johnson. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952 
Pp. x-208. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 


ST. THERESE AND SUFFERING. The Spirituality of St. Thérése in Its 
Essence. By Abbé André Combes. Translated by Msgr. Philip E. Hallett, 
Preface by Msgr. Vernon Johnson. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1952. 
Pp. viii-133. Cloth, $2.50. 

Here we have another book by Abbé Combes about St. Thérése and ; 
new and fine translation of her Autobiography. The net impression of 
this reviewer is that after biographies and studies on the Saint, it is re- 
freshing to return to her own story. It may well be that the experts’ 
appraisals do some good. For one thing, they impel one to a more critical 
perusal of the Saint’s writing, if only to test how right or wrong they 
are. It is hard not to be irked by Abbé Combe’s attitude of dissecting 
St. Thérése, the while he reproves, rejects, and occasionally approves 
judgments’ by his fellow critics. This writer prefers his Thérése straight 
— especially since he thinks he may have discovered an aspect in her 
that, to his knowledge, has not been proviously stressed. 


On page 189 of the Autobiography, Thérése tells of her discovery of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body in Chapter 12 of St. Paul’s First 
Letter to the Corinthians “where he says we cannot all be apostles, 
prophets and doctors, thaz the Church is made up of a number of dif- 
ferent members.” Not quite satisfied, she went on to read the Apostle’s 
natural follow-up of the doctrine with the practical application of the 
doctrine: his chapter on charity. “At last I was at rest. As I thought 
about the Mystical Body I could not see myself in any of the members 


mentioned by St. Paul, or rather, I wanted to see myself in all of them. | 


Charity gave me the key to my vocation. I saw that if the Church was 
a body made up of different members, the most essential and important 
one of all would not be lacking; I saw that the Church must have « 
heart, that this heart must be on fire with love. I saw that it was love 
alone which moved her other members, and that were this love to fail, 


apostles would no longer spread the Gospel, and martyrs would refuse to | 


shed their blood” (pp. 189-90, italics hers). Not only did Thérése pro- 
vide that love; she was also the inspiring example to countless other 


“little” souls to follow in her path. Of such is Christ’s Mystical Body | 


built. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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“One of the finest books I have read for many a day . . . it is 
a moving spiritual experience.” 
JOHN D. SHERIDAN in The Irish School Weekly 


The Halo on the Sword 


St. Joan of Arc 





. 


There have been many lives of St. 
Joan of Arc and there will be many 
more—some as inadequate as Ber- 
nard Shaw’s and some well-meaning 
but biased because their authors were 
French or English. Mary Purcell’s 
work is different. In the words of 
Claude Farrere, member of the French 
Academy, “Here is a book which is 
strangely new ... Here is the only 
book about Joan of Arc in English which has a definite chance 
“wet? most of the French books dealing with the same 
subject.” 

Mary Purcell tells the story of St. Joan of Arc from her child- 
hood to her martyrdom, not as a ponderous biography, but as an 
epic of people who throb with life, who love and plot and fight 
their way through one of the most exciting eras in history. With 
a fidelity to background reconstructed by years of intensive 
study, the author never strays from strict historical truth, yet 
She weaves into the pattern a wonderfully rich design of action 
and high adventure. 

“As exciting as a trumpet call, as lively as a novel of adventure, 
as moving as a great tragic drama, as informative as a whole 
shelf of text-books.” Teachers’ Quarterly (Ireland) 
“This book has everything par reader might ask for and will 
not disappoint the most meticulous.’ I can think of no believing 
Christian, from enclosed nun to ardent cinema-goer, that will not 
love this book.” MicHAEL SWEETMAN in The Irish Monthly Review 


320 pages $3.00 
August selection of The Catholic Literary Foundation 
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